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towards some object, can give us reality. And since the writer holds that 
emotional demands are more obviously the ground of conviction in 
respect to spiritual facts than are demands of the will, he seeks to de- 
fend emotion against the suspicion that it is a disturbing element in 
the search for truth. In the first place, taking the coarser emotions, 
which result when instinctive activities are checked, their very tumultu- 
ousness reveals how deep-seated and organic their corresponding instincts 
are and therefore tends to validate the satisfactions of those instincts. 
In the second place, taking the deeper and steadier emotions, which are 
not organic sensations, their pressure lifts human activity from the 
level of the habitual and automatic into full consciousness, and therefore 
their right to furnish us reality can not be challenged. 

The logical factor in belief comes in because we can not, after all, 
believe what we desire to. Desires conflict, and the realities they give 
us would annihilate each other without the logical test of reality as 
umpire. The logical test is consistency. If reality is a postulate, then 
we can ultimately believe only in that which gives harmonious expression 
to our active needs as a whole. This consistency required for belief is in 
the ideally complete experience a practical consistency, but at any given 
time it would have to be intellectual consistency. 

The writer's treatment of emotional postulates is suggestive, and the 
logical faculty seems to be satisfactorily dove-tailed into the doctrines 
of the primacy of the will. But the query arises whether the word reality 
has not been used in two senses. The reason why the writer says that 
' reality is a postulate ' is that it is the ' insistence ' of a need that lends 
reality to what would otherwise be a mere floating image. But he is not 
willing to say ' that the truth which an act accepts is really created by 
the act.' He speaks of ' the larger reality beyond us ' and of the fact 
that our acts ' presuppose a certain determinate system of reality ' which 
they do not make. In short, he can not surrender the representative 
theory of knowledge. But the present reviewer questions whether such 
reservations do not imply the use of logical grounds for belief in a way 
different from that set forth in the article, which would throw the prob- 
lem of their adjustment to the extra-logical factors open again. 

Eugene W. Lymann. 
Carleton College. 

The Participation of the Eye Movements in the Visual Perception of 
Motion. Raymond Dodge. The Psychological Review, January, 1904, 
pp. 1-14. 

This paper is, for the most part, a theoretical discussion of visual 
perception of motion. The author lays aside introspective evidence as 
unreliable; he presents some new material, but his arguments are based 
largely upon the results of experiments reported in his earlier papers. 
In the experiments in which he perceived the perforations in a revolving 
disk stand still during the interval in which the eye was moved for a 
short distance in the direction of rotation, and in the last quarter of the 
swing of a pendulum where it was found that the eye in pursuing the 
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pendulum makes no corrective movements, there is persistent stimulation 
of the one portion of the retina throughout the eye movement. The 
kinesthetic data are present, but change in retinal stimulation is wanting; 
the result is that motion is not perceived, and there is the illusion of 
the object standing still. 

A new observation, and one which he believes is conclusive, was made 
with the counterbalanced pendulum. If the eye pursue a point of light 
carried by the pendulum below the axis, that point will appear to rest 
an appreciable length of time at the end of each swing, while a point 
carried above the axis will appear to make an additional movement in 
what he terms a ' whiplash excursion.' The pursued point and the eye, 
in the last quarter of each swing, are moving at the same rate; the 
kinesthetic factors are not sufficient to produce the perception of motion 
in that point. The point at the other end of the pendulum is moving 
across the retina, and, in this case, retinal change produces the perception 
of motion. 

His data are of the greatest interest and importance. The material 
gathered by those who held that the kinesthetic factors are the determin- 
ing factors in visual perception of motion, can not be ignored. We are 
impressed with the fact that the process is a very complex one. The 
final solution of the problem will be had when some means of harmon- 
izing the results obtained by the adherents of the opposing theories shall 
have been found. 

Cloyd N. McAllister. 

Yale University. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. January, 1904. 
Vol. XIV., No. 2. The True Democratic Ideal (pp. 137-150) : W. Jethro 
Brown. - " The democratic ideal once stood for liberty or equality, it now 
stands for what may be described as brotherhood. . . . When belief as 
a whole has seemed to wither and life has become in many ways more 
materialized there has developed a new and very exalted social ideal. 
. . . Has democracy undertaken too great a task? Have we tried too 
early in the world's history to realize the political institution based on 
mutual forbearance and cooperation? . . . The future alone can de- 
cide. Rationality and Finality in Ethics (pp. 150-161): Thomas C. 
Hall. - As long as the interests of the group are at variance with the 
interests of the individual the sense of oughtness is a necessity, but it 
tells us not what is our duty, but only that our duty must be done. We 
must guard carefully against letting our increasing insight into the 
relativity of ethical authorities and forrnulse diminish our faith in the 
finality of duty itself. The Toleration of Error (pp. 161-171) : E. 
Ritchie. - The broad tolerance of the present day does not result from 
materialism or indifference to truth. All views are not equally adequate, 
but reality is infinite and so many-sided that I can well afford to let 
others remain in possession of their religious beliefs and regard them 
as true from their point of view, even when mine contradict them. We 



